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At the meeting of the Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States held in Haverford in April last, Pro- 
fessor Edward Capps of Princeton University was 
elected President of the Association. Professor 
Capps was not present at the meeting. After careful 
consideration, Professor Capps notified the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Association that press of 
work made it impossible for him to accept the 
Presidency and to discharge its duties in a manner 
acceptable to himself. He therefore resigned. The 
President and the Executive Committee, with great 
regret, accepted the resignation. 

By action of the Executive Committee, Professor 
Mitchell Carroll of George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C, was elected to fill the vacancy. 
It is a pleasure to state that Professor Carroll has 
accepted the office and is entering vigorously upon 
his duties. 

Professor C. Macksey, S. J., of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, President of the Washington Classical Club, 
was elected Vice-President for the District of Colum- 
bia. Professor Macksey has, however, been trans- 
ferred to St. Francis Xavier College in New York 
City and so has been obliged to resign. This vacancy 
will be filled some time in October. 



Readers of The Classical Weekly are aware of 
the agitation that has been going on for some time 
with a view to bringing about uniform requirements' 
for entrance to college in Latin. The matter has 
progressed so far that there is a prospect of definite 
action in the near future. The American Philolog- 
ical Association at its meeting in Toronto in Decem- 
ber last authorized the appointment of a committee 
of fifteen members representing different parts of the 
country, both college and school teachers, to consider 
the question. This committee is as follows : 

Walter Dennison, University of Michigan, 

W. G. Hale, University of Chicago, 

M. M. Hart, High School, St. Louis, 

J. W. D. Ingersoll, Yale University, 

J. C. Kirtland, Phillips Exeter Academy, 

Gonzales Lodge, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 

D. W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, 

B. W. Mitchell, Central High School, Philadelphia, 

C. H. Moore, Harvard University, 

F. P. Moulton, High School, Hartford, 

J. J. Schlicher, State Normal School, Terre Haute, 



R. B. Steele, Vanderbilt University, 

D. R. Stuart, Princeton University, 

William Tappan, Jefferson School, Baltimore, 

A. T. Walker, University of Kansas. 

It will be at once evident that, if we are to have 
a representative and thorough discussion of college 
entrance requirements, no committee could be better 
adapted for such a purpose than this, inasmuch as it 
has behind it the authorization of the most dignified 
association of classical scholars in the country, while 
at the same time it represents all shades of opinion 
and all varieties of experience. 

The importance of the question itself is not to be 
overestimated. We teachers of Latin are confronted 
with the fact that a large number of people who 
have been trained in Latin are convinced that their 
work in it was practically useless. A still larger 
number fail to discover any advantages to be gained 
from it. The students themselves are the subject of 
the severest criticism on the part of the examiners. 
High School teachers complain that not only are 
the present requirements, while essentially uniform, 
marred by vexatious details insisted upon by various 
colleges, but that they themselves are not all con- 
vinced of the complete wisdom of the requirements. 
The public is clamoring for increased expenditure 
for scientific subjects, which involves a decreased 
expenditure for such things as Latin. Greek has 
practically disappeared from the high school ; many 
high school principals say that Latin will do the same 
in a few years. 

Our methods of instruction at the present time 
are practically the same as they have been for cen- 
turies. New branches of learning have come up with 
correspondingly new methods. Mathematics and his- 
tory have developed amazingly in the method of 
presentation. In Classics we still ask the boy to get 
out the translation of a certain number of lines by 
means of a pony. We go through the form of drill- 
ing him in syntax and the knowledge of inflections 
but we admit him to college without any knowledge 
of these things. We continually say that such 
knowledge is essential ; we continually prove by our 
practice that we do not so regard it. Sober thinkers 
believe that the discipline of classical study is inval- 
uable for the young. Our age is one that scorns 
discipline and is especially opposed to discipline 
whose effects are not more evident. 
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This committee, therefore, is confronted with the 
problem of arranging the course of study in the 
schools so that it will insure (i) good linguistic 
drill — the discipline that is so essential; (2) a ready 
knowledge, that can be demonstrated, of a certain 
range of Latin, usually denominated 'ordinary Latin'. 
If it can provide the means to insure these ends it 
will deserve the utmost gratitude, not merely of 
teachers of Latin but of the community in general, 
but over-conservatism and regard for the past ought 
to be as much deprecated as overzealous enthusiasm 
for the untried or unproven. It is undoubtedly true 
that some change must be made in our aims and 
methods of teaching if the subject to which we have 
devoted our lives is not ultimately to lose its hold. 
It will be a calamity, therefore, if the committee does 
not record substantial progress, but from its per- 
sonnel I have no reason to anticipate any such result. 

It is expected that the preliminary meeting will be 
held in mid-autumn and that a report will be made 
at the meeting of the Philological Association in 
Baltimore during the Christmas vacation. G. L. 



THE SCANSION OF VERGIL AND THE SCHOOLS 

Do our preparatory schools do their duty by their 
pupils in, the matter of the metrical form of Vergil? 
In an attempt to answer this question I shall set out 
some facts derived from a careful reading of the 
answer books turned in at a recent examination at 
Barnard College. 

Of the total array of papers presented at the time 
named I have picked out those of the seventeeen 
candidates that passed, with marks ranging from 
sixty to eighty. Taken by itself, this is, to be sure, 
a very small number on which to base generaliza- 
tions. My memory, however, is surcharged with 
recollections of similar papers. It may be urged 
also that the marks obtained by the candidates from 
whose books I shall quote presently are not very 
high. True ; but one reason why the marks were 
not higher is the very fact that the work in scansion 
was bad. 

These seventeen students were required (1) to 
indicate the scansion of three verses, and (2) to 
give the rules for the quantity of the final syllables. 

The verses were Aeneid 1. 387-389: 

quisquis es, haud credo invisus caelesti'bus auras 

vitalis carpis, Tyriam qui adveneris urbem. 

Pergo modo atque hinc te reginae ad limina perfer. 

These verses certainly present no great difficulties. 
There are in all five cases of elision, one in the first 
verse, one in the second, and three in the last ; the 
only other thing that calls for notice is the word es 
in 387. 

Of the seventeen students three scanned all three 
verses correctly; of these three students one got a 
bare passing mark of sixty on the examination as a 



whole. I append the vagaries of the other candi- 
dates, beginning with those who received a rating of 
eighty and going on down to those who received 
but sixty. 

One student read : 

quisquis es | haud credo | invi | sus cae | lestibus | auras. 

We can lay our fingers at once on the trouble ; 
this student had never been made to pronounce 
aright the Latin word for 'I believe'. Further, she 
made no elision in the verse. 

The second verse she marked as follows : 

Vitalis I carpis | Tyri | am qui ad | veneris [ urbem. 

The third verse she marked : 
Perge mo | do atque hinc te | reginae ad | limina 

perfer, 
giving, so far as I can make out, but five feet to the 
verse. Throughout she resolutely refused to elide. 
Yet on the rest of her paper she received eighty 
points out of a possible eighty-five. 

Another student, whose rating was seventy-nine, 
marked thus : 

quisquis | es haud | credo in | visus cae | lestibus | 
auras. 

(The other two verses were correctly given). 
Note the extraordinary character of her ignorance. 
The rule for 'position' is disregarded and a diph- 
thong is reckoned as short. 

Another student, whose rating was seventy-five, 
scanned the first two verses correctly, then perpe- 
trated the following iniquity on verse three : 

Perge mo | do atque hinc | te regi|nae ad | limina | 
perfer. 

She had evidently never been taught to say regina. 

Another wrote : 
perge \ mo do atque | hinc te re | ginae ad | limina | 
perfer. 

This student was, no doubt, in the habit of saying 
perge (rege, duce, etc.), and modo. 

Another student scanned te regi \ nae ad | and 
then set forth this "rule" : "All final syllables should 
be long except when they are short by nature." 

This scansion of te regi \ nae ad, involving the 
misjudging of the quantity of two syllables of regina 
and a disregard of elision, showed itself in eight 
papers out of the seventeen ! 

One student produced these results : 
quisquis es | haud cre|do invi[sus cae | lestibus | 

auras 
vita I lis carpis | Tyriam | qui ad | veneris | urbem 
Perge mo | do atque hinc | te regi | nae ad | limina 

perfer. 

This student disregarded elision in every case but 
one. 



